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SRI RAMA KRISHNA’S TEACHINGS 



WOMAN :TII E IMAGE OK T1IK DIVINE MOTHER 



A DISCIPLE: Mow should \vc look on 
the fair sex ? 

Ramakrishna : He who is face to face 
with reality, who is blessed with the 
vision of God, does not regard tljcm 
with any fear. lie sees them as they 
really arc, parts of the Mother Divine of 
the universe. So, he does not only pay 
to the woman -kind honour and respect 
but actually worships them as a son does 
a mother. 

* 

Q. WHY do you not lead a family 
life with your wife ? 

A. The god Kartikeya, the leader of 
the heavenly army, once happened to 
scratch a cat with his nail. On going 
home he saw there was the mark of a 
scratch on t ie cheek of his Mother. 
He asked her, ‘Mother, how have you . 
got that ugly scratch on your check?’ 
The goddess Durga replied, ‘Child, 
this is thy own handiwork, — the mark 
of thy own nail.’ Kartikeya asked 
in wonder, ■•’Mother, how is it? I 

never remember to have scratched you !’ 

* 

The Mother replied, ‘Darling, hast 

* 

thou forgott .11 you scratched a cat 
this morning ?’ Kartikeya said, ‘Yes, 

1 did scratcn 1 cat ; but how did your 



cheek get marked?’ The Mother 

replied, ‘Dear child, nothing exists -in 

« * ? 

this world but myself. I am all 

creation. Whomsoever thott hurtest, 
thou hurtest me.’ Kartikeya was greatly 
surprised at this, and determined thence- 
forward never to marry ^ for whom would 
he marry? Every woman was mother 
to him. Like Kartikeya l consider every 
woman as my Divine Mother. 



When I see chaste women of 
respectable families, I see in them the 
Mother Divine arrayed in the garb of 
purity; and again, when I see the 

public women of the city, sitting An 

% 

their open verandas, arrayed in the garb 

% 1 

of immorality and shamelessness, i see 
in them also the Mother Divine, spr ting 
in a different garb. 



All women areiportions of the pod- 

♦ 

dess Bhagavat i an d,. should be . rep a- ded 
as mothers,' 

Women, whether bom with marred 

qualities or not, whether chaste or un- 
chaste, should always be looked upon as 
images of the Blissful Mother Divine. 
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AS BY FIRE. 

Sometimes I feel so passionate a vearning 
For spiritual perfection here below, 

This vigorous frame with healthful fervour burning, 
Seems mv determined foe. 

So actively it makes a stern resistance, 

So cruelly sometimes it wages war 
Against a wholly spiritual existence, 

Which I am striving for. 

o 

It interrupts my soul’s intense devotions, 

Some, hope it strangles of divinest birth, 

With a swift rush of violent emotions 
Which link me to the earth. 

It is as if two mortal foes contended 
Within my bosom in a deadly strife, 

One for the loftier aims for souls intended, 

One for the earthly life. 

And yet I know this very war within me, 

Which brings out all my will-power and control ; 
This very conflict at the. last shall win me 
The loved and longed-for goal. 

The very fire which seems sometimes so cruel 
Is the whjte light that shows me my own strength. 

A furnace fed bv the divinest fuel 

✓ 

It mav become at length. 

j O 

Ah ! when in the immortal ranks enlisted, 

9 

I sometimes wonder if we shall not find 
That not by deeds, but by what we’ve resisted, 

Our places are assigned. 

Ella Whkelkk Wilcox. 
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CHI N A A N I ) T H E MI SSION A K I ES 



( Condensed from the Open Court.) 



a 



1 -THOUGH political and commer- 
cial exigencies have necessitated 



some modus vivendi between the so- 
called Christian nations and so-called 
pagans, it is obvious that Christianity lias 

9 

in its claim lo be the onlv divine! v re- 

/ + • 

vealed religion a character of enmitv to 

o * 

all non -Christ! in religions. This charac- 
ter it possesses “in itself,” and it was as 
genuinely, however subconsciously, in the 
missionary besieging the pagan’s soul as 
in the crusader slaying his body. From 
what were pagan souls to be saved ? From 
their religion. The raison d'etre of 
the missionary was that other religions 
systematically bore souls to perdition, 
and must be supplanted by the only sav- 
ing .faith — the Gospel. 

Belief jin the inevitable damnation of 
unconverted heathen carried into the 
mission fields able and self-sacrificing 
men like Cary, lieber, Judson, Morrison, 
Groves, and the notion lasted long c- 
nouirh to enlist the youthful energies of 

v> * u 

greater men, anv ng them Francis William 
Newman, Dr. Legge, Dr. Livingston, and 
Colcnso. But meanwhile the- doctrine 
that a good man must be damned be- 

w 

cause he was a Buddhist ora~Mohametan 
fell into disrepute. Sixty years ago the 
clergy began to ctreat into phrases ab- 
out “the uncovci anted mercies of God,” 
and to extort out. dimes and dollars by 
bloodcurdling fictions about mothers 
casting their babes to crocodiles, devotees 



crushed under Juggernaut (the death- 
hating deity, near whom no destruction 
of life is possible), and especially by the 
immortal falsities of Heber’s hymn, — the 
deadliest being 

“They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain.” 

That the poor heathen call for our 
missionary and long for him instead of 
trembling at sight of him and sec their 
chain in his hand, will of course remain 
the faith of vulgar conventicles, but among 
cducated'Christians the old foundations 
of proselytism have crumbled. The 
learned men relinquished that field: Lcgge 
to introduce Christians to Chinese sages 
greater than their own, Livingston to 
devote himself to exploration and science, 

Colenso and Newman to show Christen- 

* 

dom that its religion is untrufc and that 
it needs missionaries more 'than the for- 
cign lands. The mission fields are now 
filled by inferior men. There is no 
educated Christian who believes that a 

ft 

man will be damned for being a Buddhist 
or a Confucian. The missionary Boards 
continue their assemblies, and goon sing- 
ing Hcbcr’s fantasies, such as that about 

o * 

Ceylon — 

[Where] every prospect pleases 

And only man Is vUe,” 

• < 

though every instructed person knows 
that in any large city in Christendom 
more crime and immorality occut in cue 
day than Ceylon knows in a year. (A 
Singhalese in Ceylon told me that it is 
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well-known th- :v that llcber wrote his 

lines because a Moslem in Colombo sold 
llim a large emerald that turned out to 
be glass. j 'i*ln: missionaries in Ceylon 

and India sea. :n to be wed aware that 
they cannot cairn any superior moral 
fruits 'for the Christian tree, and the only 
argument I h-vud from them was the 



larger prosperity and progrcssofCT.rislen- 
dom. 

And I remark, bv the wav. that tile 

■/ # 1 

Rev. William Weber (in The JAv/M/, 



strands, the Asiatic conntries being more 

* * 

nearlv single races. One need only con- 

# O € 

trust the greatness of pagan (irocce with 

the insignificance of Christianised ( mva* 

to hnd that the finest civilisation is by no 

means a fruit of Christianity*. In fact 

* 

there has never been a real civilisation 
planted in any nation by a propaganda 
of Christianity. National prestige once 
involved, a flay; lifted, and' the one “Teat 
necessity is to win ; success, at w hatever 
cost, comes to mean “progress” ; all sorts 



April, 1901) uses a similar argument with of meanness, trickery, crime, inhuman- 
ity, are condoned for the sake of triumph, 

and the world is thus gained for a relit*- 

• * 

ion through the loss of its soul, lesus, 



regard to modern Christian nations, “that 
they rank on the scale of progress and 
civilisation in exact proportion to their 



more or less thorough acceptance of the prophet of the individual heart and happi- 
yoke and burden of Christ,” The ration- 
alist would sav that the most thoroughly 
Christianised countries are the most back- 
ward, and that the progress of the lead- 
ing nations has been pari passu with their 
growth' • in. scientific materialism and 
skepticism, but my citation of the idea is 
only to note a c ertain gesture in contem- 
porary Christianity. At a time when 
the progress and civilisation of the fore- 
most nations are saliently represented 
by their exploit ation of the weak, by the 
unrestrained murder of innocent negroes 



hi the United States, the desolation of 
homes and farms in South - Africa, the 
lootiflg of China, their yoke and burden 
of Christ appears painfully like that im- 
posed on Europe by the swords of 

* mm a 

Constantine, Theodosius, and Charle- 
magne. 

To recur, to the missionaries, their 

• f * * . 

ma initial nt, that the superior progress of 

Western '.nations results from their 

. * • • • — * m 

Christianity- is fallacy : each Western 

* * m m 

. * — * 

-natiqfi is, soto sav, a cord of mam* racial 

♦ » * 



ness,' concerned for no kingdom but that 

* % » 

% 

“within,” warned his friends against for- 
eign missions, even so near as Samaria, 
and in trying to reform their own country- 
men to withdraw from cities where thev 
were persecuted. Their outward vRn.ncs 
would there be inward defeats. What 

becomes of humility, charity, of sweet- 

/ 

ness and simplicity, amid the egotism, 
ambition, and other vulgar passions 
awakened by a competition in pushing, 
shoving, elbowing others to get ahead ? 

Dr. Dennys, in his Folklore in China 

* 

(1876) states that the sick are supposed 

to be “possessed,” and adds that ‘‘in those 

% 

parts of China to which missionary effort 
has penetrated a popular belief exists in 
the power of Christian exorcism.” Mis- 
s i o n a t ieso f al 1' c 1 e i VoTn hi at ions a r e called 
on “to cast out the devil" from patients, 
and, says this English geographer, “it is 
to be feared that, the confidence thus 
evinced turns on the popular belief that 
Christian relations with the Satanic 
hierarchy arc uncommonly intimate.” 
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I he efforts of (.’nnfu^ius mid the C on* 

* 

fucians to eradicate these tares and in- 
spire the masses with rational ideas and 
ethical principles have had sonic success 

in the past, mil until the fools rushed *in 

where angels might well fear to -tread. 

These missionaries, counting tip their 

“con verts’' have never been able to sec 

that the mass of those who distrusted 

them and detested them arc their com- 

pletest “converts." All Chinese people 

* 

read, and they read in all their dialects 
the Bible, and while finding the morality 

of little interest, as inferior to that of 

% 

their own scriptures, receive with eager 
credulity the fresh importation of marvels 
guaranteed )v the learned Western na- 

1 ' 4 

tions. Sorcery,- witchcraft, miraculous 
cures, the evil eye, diabolical possessions, 
preternatural plagues, ghosts, — such no- 
tions, diffu ;ed and confirmed by the 
Bible, arc taken seriously in China on the 

authority <f the wonderfully learned 

« ' 

Christian nations which send the book as 



the Word cf their God, 

But how profoundly more intelligent 
races may be influenced by scriptural and 
Christian propagandism has been espe- 
cially shown in the history of China. The 
leader- of the great Tai-ping revolution 
Hung Seutscuen, was a. sort of spiritualist 

in his remote village, until he met an 

* 1 

American missionary, Revv I. J. Roberts, 
who gave him five tracts. Seutseuen 
became. a ‘ convert,” — with a vengeance! 
He-set-ujv v theocratic-kingdom of-Heav- 
e», with himself for king, decreed a new 
Trinity,— GocI, Christ, and himself, ap- 
pointing Ivs son Junior Lord. He had 
• • % 

vision's,— 7.' was caught up into" heaven like 
I’ 4 ul. He made war on Buddhists and 
Confuciahs, captured. Nanking and other 



cities, treating the people with severity, 
and gave textual reasons therefor : that 

n 

lliev were “idolaters," and that it was his 

I 9 

messianic duly to exterminate .them, «is 
idolatrous people were exterminated M>y 



J ehovali. 1 1 e quoted from the Old Testa- 

«• 

incnt a justification for every atrocity. 

This “convert" of our missionary 
Roberts bore the title Tien-Wang (King 



of Heaven), but it was England that 
raised his movement to such formidable 
dimensions. Against all the outcries and 
entreaties of the Chinese, England deter- 
mined to force Indian opium upon them, 
and to that end slew 'thousands, burnt 
villages, and exacted an indemnity, of 
27,000,000 dollars. The Birtish agent in 
this opium war was the saintly soul who 
wrote the favorite hymn beginning — 



“In the cross of Chrht I gloi-v 
TowuriiiL' «i'or the wrecks of time.’’ 

The maddened people of the province- of 
Canton rose against their government for 
its feebleness and its treaty with wrong, 

and the “converts" converts made com- 

% 

mon cause with them. England came to 

ft 

the assistance of China, and the Christian 
rebellion was finally put down by 'Chris- 
tians in 1867. The Chinese Messiah’s 
army was largely crushed hy Gordon 
who afterwards fell. before a Soudan 
Messiah, and who was a kindred soul . to 



both. 

The “powerful hypnotist” to .whom 
Dr. Ament traces the Boxer movement 
is a rev man t Seutseueng his headlis 
similarly a mixture of Biblical and .an- 
cient Chinese superstitions 1 ; and his follow- 
ers are Christian. perverts from ! he peace 
principles- of Lao Tzu and Confucius. 

Their recent outbreak is the result.? of 

• • ^ • 

• * • 

outrages similar to those of. sixty years 
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ago. In hcth eases there arc indications 

♦ 

of popular panic, but the Boxer excite- 

* 

ment especially presents signs of terror. 
l)r. Ament, who has been for m;u\y 

years bead of the American missions in 



China, having given an account of his 
lootings and extortion of indemnities and 
fines from many towns, all from persons 
unconnected with the Boxers, in redress 
fortUcslain“convcrts”and for the Church, 
and having received a storm of indigna- 
tion from his countrymen here instead of 
the evidently expected applause for his 
shrewdness and his clamour for Chinese 
blood, is unwilling to be a scapegoat. 
On April i, Dr. Ament cabled }o the 
American Board: “Nothing has been 
done except after consultation with col- 
leagues and the full approval of the Unit- 
ed States Minister. I will secure a certifi- 
cate from Mr. Conger to that effect." 

We thus find, on the confession of Dr. 

Ament, an .assemblage of missionaries. 

% 

under necessity of covering the losses of 
their converts from either Christian or 
Confucian pockets constituting them- 
selves into a foraging band and proceed- 
ing over trampled treaties to spoil help- 
less villagers under the American flag, 
♦ 

given them by the' United States Minister 
commissioned to maintain those treaties. 
And they a so compel these helpless 
Cotiif uckins to add to Dr. Ament’s esti- 



mates for the converts a goodly sum for 

the."Churct\j.. 

How arc the American missionaries 
fulfill ng the contract made for them by 
the United States in 1858, confirmed in 

iS$8? 



Dr. Ament: 

spokesman.*:- 

colKagucssin 

K..7 ** * - 



is their chosen leader and 
He* As*: r.siijlportcd. by bis 
China and by the Board of 



Foreign Minimis in America. We haw 
• ■ 

% 

histcsiiniom that the Chinese are natural 

r 

Iv tolerant. Lao T/.u, founder <>l T;u<>- 

" * 

ism. Confucius. Buddha, stand together 
in their temples : they have welcome* l 
Mobamedans and Nestorians. Dr. Amtnt 
demands a further law that will place 
C hristiauily on an equal footing with 
Buddhism and Mohamcdanism. But 

these religions needed no legislation for 
their welcome: why does Christianity 
need it? Is legal or armed force needed 
to peaceably teach, the Golden Rule, 
according to our contract, among Cou- 
fucians and Buddhists whose religion was 

n 

based on it before Christianity existed? 

What is it that has excited the hostility 
* * 

of an admittedly tolerant people (“natu- 
rally * liberal with their means” and 

% 

“grateful” adds Dr. Ament) against 

• * . • 

Christianity, and especially it would ap- 
pear against its American representa- 
tives? A few sentences from Dr. Ament 
may cast light on the’ anomaly : 

% 

“Christianity is essentially a militant 
religion, and in course of time will create 

O F 

more or less disturbance in unevnngclis- 

ed countries. Wc would not give much 

for Christianity if it did not do so.” 

“Opposition is somctimesAhc greatest 

praise which can be given to the work we 

are endeavoring to do. We are thankful 

that Christianity is not a iicgati\c force 

^ * * 

in the community, but is a positive lever 
which is lifting society to better d ings.” 
“Experience in - China - ' "prove. s that 
seeming weakness in dealing with the 

Chinese only increases their spirit of dis- 

• ^ 

^ ^ ® 

trust and their desire to continue m ciiltie. 

■Excessive kindness they will attribute to 
fear ; the spirit of altruism is entirely 
alien to their natures.” 
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! !i« •sc «»f ik \vli(» hnvt: kimu'ii C hinese 
gentlemen w ill nut alter this he surprised 

at leamiiiL incidcntallv from l.)r. Ament 

* « 

that socia.ly he and his colleagues are 
he low par, that lie has vainly attempted 
to make friends with voting men of his 

✓ o 

own races, that the missionaries arc -not 
liked in the legations nor bv the literary 

•> ✓ m 

men who visit China. It is shocking to 
think that a man so ignorant of the 
Chinese character as well as of the 
simplest principles of religious science 
should be a public teacher in China. 

In the hands of these inferior men with 

6 

their gunpowder gospel, their ignorance 
and holier-than-thou obtrusivcncss, 
Christianity loses abroad all the ethical 
refinements and softenings of dogma 
familiar in churches at home. Indeed it 
is said by some that theanission field is 
the dumping ground for preachers that 
can find no listeners at home. Their 
“militant- Christianity,” illustrated by 
stories of massacre in “God’s Word,” and 
by the gospel of salvation by blood, 



illustrated still more bv remembrance of 

* 

the Chinese' blood shed by Christians in 
the opium and other wars, means now jv 
C hina a crusade of extermination and 
dismemberment. The defiant pulpit 
cries — “Jesus shall reign!” “The 
whole world must bow !” “The cross 
shall triumph !” — may bo cant at home 
but abroad they -arC-\var«crics, affronts, 
always threatening to turn into cannon 
balls. 

Moncure D. Conway. 

[Mon cure I). Conway Isaijescondantof the AVnnhing- 
t«m family, a Virginian by birth ami a minister by 
ethical ion. In IKJV7, ho was compelled lo leave 
Washington L). 0. where ho Imd charge of a e<>ugrcgn • 
••ion, on account of his denunciations. of Khixery. • lie 
l lien, accepted a call to a Unitarian church hi 
Cincinnati, and when the war broke out lectured 
. gratuitously throughout the Northern states, advocat- 
ing emancipation. Ho net a good example to hi* 
follow. citizens by colonising his father's slaves In 
Ohio. In ISGfl, tie visited England, and in 1870-71 
served as a war correspondent for the At.w York 
World, during the Fvunco-Qorinan War. Having 
grown more ami more liberal, Jie became the speaker 
of the South iMaec Ethical Society in London, ainl 
since resigning Ids position lives as a . Utomry . man, 
. devoting himself mainly, to religious' and ethical 

topics.] 



DUALITY AND UNITY 



Recon cii.iation in realization. 



HAT which is not realisable or has 
not been realised in the concrete 
is abstract and as such belongs preemi- 
nently to the province of speculative logic 

orreasemr 0 - The - determination of such 

• • - 

an &bject is always shrouded huinccrtain- 

ty. , A presumption based upon reasons 

m * 

a little stronger than those advanced 

. / i - * 

heretofore. may upset a whole theory in 

as tn fact, mere Lclever- 
ating; the grounds and 



thiftldepaftnuntj. 

* 

ness in man pit l 




presenting the argument lias done this In 

' ••• * • ♦ 

* 

many cases. 

It is completely different with a matteV 
of fact Here the evidence of con- scious-’ 
neSs is the supreme arbiter. The voice 

- s 4 . . • •• ' * . ' •« • * ••~*t 

of reason has very little use and T por- 

■ * • r • • • . . % • ■ . 

tance in this province, as thejinal proof 
always lies with the concrete /act. 

In truth nothing can be held as proved 

* 1 ... V • 1 

unttl.it has established itselffo the con- 

’ »>. . , 

setousness as a concrete fact* Till then 

* . 
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it is mere h\ pothesis, more or less prob- 
able. Hut ii is Viiiy general popular 

practice to use these reasons oj logic as 
reasons of fa rt, to take for granted things 

that have net been realised bv the con- 

% 

sciousncss as concrete (acts and bnseargu- 

• » 

ments upon and draw inferences and con- 
clusions from, them, as if they have been 
proven. The fallacy of what is to he 
proved is taken as proved, is very largely 
lost sight of. 

We shall illustrate. It is said by men 
of science that as all that is wanted hy 
the human system is in the atmosphere, 
it is possible that there shall be in the 
future a race of men who will draw their 

i w 

flout ishment direct front the ambient me- 
dium and will be freed from the trouble 
of food and drink a's \vC have it now. It is 
also, perhaps not improbable to meet with 
a very few human beings who have been 
partially able to do this, inasmuch as 
they take too little ordinary nourishment 
to be- able to keep the good health and 
strength as they do. Here is a theory 



♦ * 

which however plausible remains to be 
proved or brought into the province of 
concrete fact, No one will regard it 
sane to base any argument upon and 

i • • 

draw any coi elusion from it for any prac- 
tical purpose. For instance no rational 

% 

man can seriously say to hftrtsclf that as 

human beings will not in a future age 

** • 

live upon gross food and drink, their pliys- 

% • • 

iology and anatomy arc likely-to under- 
go change, so let me sit down and write 
a tpeatise on those subjects as they will 

• w 

/ . • • * 

than be.; or their bodies will be too light 

i 

to be affected by gravitation, and they 
wiU.walk ii the air; so let me draw a 
plMVoF-stree -s and roads on space which 
wttt he- Convenient for their traffic. While 



on the other hand all alb uipts at 
in\ r-ti g.uii -n and research io o » how 
the innn i>hm cut existing in the alums* 

• i » 

pli. re can be drawn upon uhvcily by 
man will be regarded as pcrleclly sane 
and pr.ictic.il by all right-minded people. 

All reasonings about concrete facts end 

n 

with the citation of nature. The ultimate 
analysis of the why of a thing, is, it is so, 
because it is so. Fire and water are hot 
and liquid lospecti vely, because the)' are 
so. It is for this reason that a concrete 
fact is not fully understandable iitl it lias 
been realised by the consciousness. No 
amount of argument can make a person 
who has never tasted sweetness- mule r- 
stand what it is like. The only way is 
to realise in. the consciousness. A boy 
of seven can never understand the natuie 
of the joys and sorrows of conjugal life; 
can never image to himself the peculiar 

feelings incident to it ; how love makes 

• • 

the wife as much, as the husbands self 
and the children more so— till he lias ex- 
perienced the actuality. If the boy argues 
that it is absurd to state that pain occur- 
ring in the body of your son, is felt by 
you, what should a loving parent say to 
him ? He will keep quiet, knowing that 
the boy will not say so when he becomes 
a father himself. 

We have different states of conscious- 
ness. Argument is of no avail to recon- 
cile the facts of one state with those of 
another. What is most absurd in one, 
can be quite the matter of course ih 
another. In dream it is quite usual for 
a man to fly or to cry when his head 
has been cut off. Are these reconcilable 

9 

with the awaking experiences? 

9 

It is impossiblcLto understand the facts 
of one state in another. I he nnl\ way 
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is to * f o to that state and*- realize. 

I'lius it is very usual to'take Brahman 

► 

for granted and ask if there is the 1 one 
infinite indivisible Hralmtan alone, what 

4 

are we, when has tins universe come - 
lion: ? 

The fallacy described in the third 
paragraph of tin's paper is committed 
here. A man steeped in the state of 
duality, without proving to himself the 
existence of' Brahman, which can only 

4 

be done by realising Brahman tn the 

consciousness as a concrete fact builds 

■ 

up a question., of fact upon a foundation 
no surer than a mere intellectual suppo- 
sition. What is to be proved iu the first 
place is taken for granted. The right 
way, as could not be too clearly pointed 
out, is first to prove the existence of 
Brahman by realising it, to try and see 
if all this dual universe is really so at bot- 

tom, by . climbing up the stages of being 

•» *. 

and consciousness within oneself, to be- 
come the ONE if possible and be in that 
state before one could account for the 



emanation of duality from unity. 

Here it is purely a question of a state 
of consciousness. How could 1 facts pe- 
culiar to a Certain state of consciousness 
be realized by one who has never been 
in it ? 

For one who has never realized the 

Brahman state it is absurd to doubt or 

» 

deny anything about it as it is absurd for 




one cannot fly in that state. 

Those that have realized Brahman saj', 

■ t 

that this dual universe is only apparent- 

■ 

ly so, at bottom it is one. Of course 
this could not be realized so long as one 
is tied to one’s senses and inirid*~so long 
as one is in the state of dual consciousness; 

*• *4 • • m 9 4 

It is absurd. A, man In the state of awak- 
ing cannot feel the experiences of drerimi 

.* • . » v. 

But on reaching the state of* .nom.dUal 
consciousness, the dual linfveiw iVriot 
perceived. Unity then filfe Infinity . 1 
Climb up to this stage of being and then 
you will know, after having realised it. 



FACT STRANGER THAN FICTION. 



IV 

YT was about 9 o’clock in the morning when 
^ the 'maid-servant brou£ht.a-?etter from 

’ V # * 

the poktman to Devi in the kitchen. Re- 

“ • • * • 

cognising Such iota’s hand on the envelope, 

% 

Devi— quickly tore it open and read the con- 
tents. 

“Where is mother?” asked Devi of the 

4 

p 

maid-servant in an excited manner, and before 
the latter could reply she got up from her seat 
near the stove and' flew to her mother-i n-law 
in the worship-room where she was performing 
her morning worship. 



“What is the matter ?" enquired her good 

mother-in-law anxioysly; catching Something 
very unusual In Dcvi’a free. 



“I must go home and speak to my brother 
about Suchitit&’s rescue. Here is her letter 
just come.— Sire ItasdeterminedAojstaXve tier: 
self to death”. 

She read Such inlays letter to hef.mothcr-in 

% ■ % • 

law, which drew tears in profuSKMV from the 
old lady’s eyes. 

“Why not speak to Dayal’s mother about 

the letter ?” sobbed our' the feifld-heiarted old, 

* • - ► 

* * r * 

lady. 
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“It will be no good. It wifi only add to 

her misery”, replied l>evi. 

♦‘Very good, mother/ 1 said her mother-in- 

law, “you will g:> directly as Rnmbullubh 
starts for office. But how is your brother go- 
ing to do it?” 

Devi loooked straight at her mother-in-law’s 
eyes with a peculiar gaze — a gaze that made 
the old lady nervous, for )t was so determined 
and full of fire. She moved uneasily and 
shifted her seat. Checking herself with 

" A 

difficulty Devi said : “I do not know. But 
we must find out some way.” 

“Let it not be violent, ” said the old lady 
with some uneasiness. Devi came back to the 
kitchen. 

In about two hours Devi accompanied „by 
the maid servant went home and found her 
brother just returned from his bathe with 
dripping dhoti— “ Devi,” ’exclaimed he with 
surprise, “this. is very unusual!” 

That made Devi’s father and aunt come 
out of their rooms and echo Hurlal’s ex- 
clamation. 

“Yes, brother," said Devi, in a very 
collected and determined manner, “something 
very unusual 1ms brought me to you this 
morning. Cluingt your dhoti and come to 
auntie's room,” alu-r saluting all three in due 
order. 

“I want to talk o brother in private,” Ex- 
plained Devi to In r father and aunt as (hey 
followed her. Bui her aunt would not let 
her aljfne before she had taken a little 

molas^s and drunk a little water. When her 

* • 

brotbe#\vas seatet. with a semi-anxious look 
in KiMyes — fofr'w'th all his .degradation, he 
had a tfeuder.spot for Devi in his heart,— the 
latter quietly banc ed him Sncliinta’s letter. 
“Uotph”, .groan jd Hurlal, biting his lips, 

“what to to be doi e?” 



“\\rfcat is to be done ?” roared the lioness. 
Qu'st rescue her and bring her to me 
If your heart fails you, I will do 



“You 

to-mgWt. 



it. Look at lu*r sclf-saeiilhv, look at lu-r 
noble beait, look what a /\tt: vrafa Sad 
(d e Voted and lo\.il wife) she is. What is the 
use ut this wretched life it such a being can- 
not be saved ?‘ ! 



Till now liurlal never suspected that Devi 
could be so desperately bold. But what was 
the strange significance which the word self- 
sacrifice teceived from her lips? What un- 
known chord did it strike in l.is bosom and 

» 

put his whole being aglow? What was the 

lire that made Devi appear like a flame to 

him and suddenly arouse a consciousness in 

% 

him that she was as superior to him as lie 
was to a dog. Was it her infinite purity 
and goodness of heart? Was it her incom- 
parable self-sacrifice, patience and self- 
control ? Never did Devi appear so beautiful 
to him as then. He sat speechless, spell-hound 
as it were, gazing with intense admiration at 
his sister. 



“Will you do it. and prove that you arc my 
brother, that you are a man, that you have 
not lost the nobility that characterised you 
as a boy — " 

“Slop Devi,” cried Hurlaf completely^ 
roused, “you will yet see that 1 deserve to be 
your brother,” and away he went, without 
taking his meal. 



Devi told her father and aunt the object of 
her sudden visit to them after years- for 
though her father and aunt went to see her 
every now and then, she had not come to her 
father's. home once during the last three years, 
in obedience to her husband’s wish. “Brother 
Inis perhaps gone to consult with some friend 
about prevailing on the missionaries to let 
SuchintU return home,” she added, by way of 

explanation of Hu rial’s suddenly going away 

• • * 

from home before having his breakfast. 

Devi returned to her husband's home imme- 

*v 

diately after she had her meal with her aunt. 



V 

Suchinta touched neither food nor drink the 
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whole <>f that d.iv . i’ont tiled ami 

✓ 

i xh;utslcd with pressing ami Coaxing Suchinta 
the livelong <1: y cat something left her 
alone timing the evening to take a turn in 

I lie garden. Many of Iter friends approached 

het to learn about Snchinta anil in return 

w 

acquainted her with the gossip of the day, 
among which was the elopement of Amy. 
This was rather a welcome news to Marian, 
for she thought she would be able to turn it 
to advantage in her exertions with Snchinta. 
She soon came back and found Snchinta' lay- 
ing on the bed in the same position as she 
left Iter. 



“Here,” she said directly as site entered 
the room, “the 'disillusionment has at last 
come to your foolish husband. Amy 1 tas elop- 
ed with a lover, fearing site would be forced by 
Iter father to marry your husband. The 
news has r.ot spread very much yet, and l 
dare say it will be kept from your husband 
as long as possible. So don’t be obdurate. 
Your husband will come to his senses now 
and learn to love you.. Do eat something.” 
But Snchinta only looked at her and made 
no reply. 



It. was a warm evening. The moonlight 
was disappearing in darkness when Marian 
returned to Suchinta after having her supper at 
nine. Site saw Suchinta was restless, mov- 
ing uneasily in her bed. She. tried at her 
again : “Do take something, dear. Don’t 



foolishly torment yourself in this way. Sui- 
cideas a very great sin. Shall 1 leave die 
wind&w open ? Are you feeling hot ? ’ 

But Suchinta made no reply again. The 
kind-girl-opem-d the .large window over the 
public road, as it was an upper room, pushed 
asideithe curtains and returned to her scat 

>ed‘." The fresh air -seemed to 



by Suchinta's 
revive Suchinta a little and made her still. 

After a few more unsuccessful attempts in 
which she could not make Suchinta even speak, 
thei *o0d girl put /out. the light and went to 



bed with heavy heart and Spoil fell asleep. 

That was khe sixth night of her imprison- 
imsiu in the mission house And the fourth, 
night of her starvation. For with the excep- 
tion of a little water which site took on the third 
preceding night and a few fruits the last nigljt 
when she wrote tlte letter to I)evi, she had 
neither eaten nor drunk anything for four day? 
ami nights. She felt very weak and faint but 
her will to die of starvation was only gaining 
in strength as time passed on. F.ven the news 
of Amy's elopement failed to cast a ray of 

hope in her heart. Her mind was made up 

% 

and the only motion in it was towards, the 

. / 

lotus feet of the Mother .Divine, embodying 
the prayer that she may be n belter wife hi 
her next incarnation. 



Hazy, incoherent dreams disturbed her 
slumber and made her restless, She was 

% N 

4 

afraid to move lest she should disturb Marian’s 
sleep and tried to compose herself to sleep 
every time she awoke. Presently she dreamt 
that Iter mouth was tied up with a ch-t’. and 
she was being carried away lightly in the air 

•f • r 

by a very powerful man. She woke up with a 
start and Opened her eyes to see that what 
site thought was dream was but reality. Be- 
fore she could wholly realise tlte position site 
was carried halfway down a scaling laddtfr 1 
through tlte open window and U: "mother 
minute was taken out of tlte ttiission com- 
pound through tlte open gate to the public 
road. It was useless to struggle for freedom, 
for her hands and feet were fastened, light 
In a few mihutes more she was safely •: ated 
in a carriage which was m wafting at :t little 
distance with Iter two stealers sitting m her 
front with tlteWaces well masked. On lulled 
the carriitgA^t break-neck speed for another 
twenty nihmt'efe or so and when it stopped, 
she was lifted bodily again atvUamed till she 
whs put down on tlte grotlpd at the door of 
what she had no difficulty to recognise at once 
as Devi’s home,* though- it Was very dark ; for 
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Devi stepped out of .the open door, caught 
her firmly by the hand, ami set immediately 
lo undo the bandages of her mouth and 
hands while the thief that carried her undid 
that of the feel, which done, both the thieves 
disappeared, leaving Devi to drag her friend 
in. 

Both girls fell on each other's necks and 
burst into tearf- as soon as the thieves turned 
their backs. 

“What is this? Who are they?" asked 

Suchinta sobbing. 

& 

“I will tell you everything presently, come 
and have something -to eat first,” and Devi 
took Suchinta to the kitchen where she had 
some light, liquid, nourishing food read> s for 
her. 

Next she took Suchinta to an upper bed- 
room winch was unoccupied and made her 

lie down on the bed she had kept ready for 

* * • *■ \ ■ ’ ’ 

her, while she sat by Suchinta’ s side. 

Devi told Suchinta about the interview she 

• • 

had with Hurlal during the day and said it 
wat he and one of his friends that had res- 
cued her. 



Suchinta in her turn told l>evithe whole of 

* * 

her experience since leaving home, concluding 
with the earnest hope that Devi’s brother 
might not have done anything to hurt Marian. 

Devi coaxed Suchinta to sleep, sitting up 
the whole night, fanning her. Before day- 
break however. she woke Suchinta and 
took her to her husband’s home, which 
was close by : opening a back door of 

the house by forcing a finger through and 
undoing a bar. They went straight into the 

bed .room of -Day^Vs mother whom they found 

“ •* • • 

telling her 'bead- s sitting on the bed. With a cry 
the broken-hearted old Indy rushed towards 
them and clasped Suchinta to her bosom. 
She keard speechless Devi’s account of her 

d.au^Kter-ih-1aw s rescue, bathing , Devi’s 

With a flood of tears. Devi returned 




horn* immediiT ely, before any ol her people 



were tip, as s)h did not like to let them know 
anything about the matter, not imb uing to* 
re* pifsX Stiehima’s mother-in-law not to say 

anything to anv body and to keep Nnehinta 
in hiding till Devi saw hei again, f«>i the saleiy 
ol her broiliei. as she <1 til not know what 

turn tilings would take, not having heard from 
her brother die whole story of Suchinta’s 
rescue. 1 >ayal‘s mother immediately locked 

Suchinta up in a small room adjoining her 

» > 

1 >ed room, which was a sort of safe room where 
all the valuables of die house were kept. This 

* • i 

done she rail as fast as her legs could carry 
her towards the outer apartments when- 1 ktyal’n 
father, the retired l)y. Magistrate used to sleep. 
Finding him washing.’ with a servant helping 
him, she asked him to come in as soon as 
he had finished, and when he came toid him 
in private everything that bad happened. 
The old Brahman's joy knew no hounds to 
hear that bis daughter-in-law had been ves- 

* b 

cued and there was no blessing on earth or 
heaven too precious for him to shower on 

Devi’s head. He admired her courage and. 

• " 

prudence and said he would not feel sorry if 
he did not get Dayal back. Devi and Suchinta 
were more to him than Dayal and Suchinta. 



( 7 t> Ite conti /wed.) 



Watchman. 



'Taking trouble is the best way of avoiding 
troubles. The lack of taking trouble has been 
the menus of making trouble in many lives. 
Have we not seen most cheerful workmen 
who take great pains? And have we not often 
been perplexed and saddened by the lives 
made cheerless and painful just for lack of 
taking pains? One of the American novelists 
has vaid: “There's not so much difference in 
the troubles on this earth as there is in the 
folks that has to bear them.” And pedmps 
the greatest difference in those who bear 
troubles is the difference between those who 
take their trouble first, and those who wait 
for it to come afterwards. It is a hoinceoputhic 
remedy this, where like cures like. 

— Great T/ioutffs . . 
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HID 1 ! Jiula Bharala's mind was thus 

solely occupied with thoughts about 

the deer, his death drew near. In his 
last moments he was tormented with- the 
(bought that he was leaving it an orphan and 
quite unprovided lor. 

This last thought shaped Ins future life, in 
accordance with the well-known law of Karma. 
He incarnated in a deer body. Hut the 
memory -of the previous birth did not forsake 
him, because of the psychic powers he had 
acquired through spiritual practices prior to 
his getting attached to the young deer. 

He remembered that through affection for a 
deer he had to take the form of one. He re- 
pented his folly and resolved never again to 
associate with anything of the world. Leaving 
his mother he retired to a solitary place which 
was much liked by the sages for its sacred 
associations. There Kharata hiding himself 
in shrubs and bushes would quietly listen for 
hours to the holy talks of the sages, and then 
meditate on the Being of whom they lovingly 
spoke. His last days were thus spent in 
thinking of the Holiest of the Holy for 
whom he thus developed an intense love. 

When he cast off his deer body, he was 
quitefree from 1 1 is gross Viisanas which brought 
about his next birth in a pious Brahman 
family. In this incarnation he remembered well 
the experiences of Ins two former births. So 
to save himself from the deadly influence of 
attachment, he feigned idiocy, while in -the 
secret depths of his heart he kept the fire of 
devotion constantly burning. Bharata be- 
baved as though he had not the faintest spark 
of intelligence in him, as though he. were, 
devoid of the senses of sight and hearing which 
gavdhim the name of Jada Bharata (the 
inert Bharata). HiSfather dearly loved him, 
and fiuly performedM his ceremonies. After 
the WjxmayaHu ceremony was over his father 
thought it was his duty to teach Bharata the 
scriptural texts which as a Brahman the latter 
shotid recite every day. In spite of the 
gread pains he took, Bharata’ s father could 
notlfcucceed in making , the boy commit to 
metH'ory* in Tour months 1 time one sacred 



piaycr, consisting of 24 letters only. Yet the 
loving parent persevered, but in vain. 

While Bharata was yet a boy his father 
died, and he was left a burden on his un- 
sympathetic step-brothers who not know- 
ing his ieal worth disliked him for his 
idiocy and grudged that he should be of 
no use to the family. I11 a short timeoftheir 
father’s death they did not care for him even 
so much as for a. domestic animal. Hi* - 
mother had died before his father, sc he hull 
no one to love and -take care of him. This 
situation was most welcome to him $ it 
was the very thing for which he put on tile 
mask of die idiot 

He did not in the least care for the com- 
forts of his body but left it to take care of itself. 
He exposed himself to the inclemencies of 
the weather, often kept long fasts, and was al- 
most nude. Yet he was quite healthy, and 
cheerful. Non-resistance was tlie' motto of liis 
life. He had no inclinations Or disinclinations.' 
If he was put to some worksite would do it? 
without showing any sign of discontent ; if ho 
was paid for his work he would accept the pay ; 
if not, he would not mind. . If insulted or 
beaten he would not retaliate. . If treated 

9 r - 

kindly he would not evince any pleasure or 
thank his benefactor. In short, nothing 
could ruffle his mind which was staid fast oil 
God. He viewed this phenomenal world 
with all its belongings and the -part -he himself 
played in it, as a mere dream, which would 
only last as long as he did Trot wake fully < to 
the real life. He thus led nearly: the life of a- 
JivanMukta . But the world. did not under-, 
stand him. When his brothers .saw that : lie- 
could easily be made to do Tjameriseful work- 
they employed him - to watch their fields day 
and night T hey gave hint his daily meal as 
wages. This employment suited him best, 
although he had no choice in the matter, as it 
enabled him to devote his entire time to 
meditation. . He used to sit for hours ini 
deep spiritual communion with the Self. 

It happened about this time. that the leader 
of a gang of robbers was .preparing to of fur au. 

anitpal sacrifice to the Goddess Kali. When at' 
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midnight tin.- lumv of th»: s:u-nti«v ;u lived. the 
leader saw lo his givat disappmiuuu-nt that 
tliw IthU’W M’ttV tluO hud b' , *’ n Uil* 

sacrifice hud (led. lie immediately sent Iris 

men in all <Ii i trcit< ms in search <>l the goaf. 
It was pitch dark and. the men did not know 
how to find line losl animal. 

Hut while Wandering about in quest of it, 
they chanced lo come upon the held where 
Jada Bhuruta was. They thought he would 
make a good suhstitule for (he goat, From 
his appearance they at once knew that he was 
an idiot and so was incapable of any resisfanre. 
They tied him with a rope and led him to 
the temple with great glee. Jada Hhatala 
offered them no. opposition. The leader was 
delighted 'bey ot id measure. when he saw that 
instead of a goat a human being, fat and 
healthy, was secured for sacrifice. Having been 
bathed and consecrated with due ceremonies, 

< I # 1 ** 

Jnda Hharata was led before the Goddess. 
The leader tli eu jwayed to her to accept the 
offering ■ tukl asked the victim to kneel. 
Blmrata 1 obeyed automatically and shewed 
n0<«ign8}of fear. It appeared as . if he did 
ho\ understand the purpose of the ceremony 
>vliich^vas going on. Inwardly he esinblished 
a communion with the Self and prepared hi m- 
SelfToKtbe end. As the leader raised his 
s\ybrd"tb stiike him, a stunning noise arose 
whiclifsliook il le whole temple with a terrific 
din atm 'paralyzed the hands of the leader. He 
looked^about in dismay. When lo ! there 
appeared before him the terrible Goddess in 
bermost; ’terrible shape, — her. eight hands, 
ibnedk.witlt.' all her deadly weapons, and 
herv‘Jery ?eycs dartiirg out with wrath. The 

^jww.'iftbout to fall at her feet, when 

tKe^JGoddess snatched the sword- from his 
h^imi^and S)fa 1 1 dishing it furiously slew him 
WiBva single stroke attd then turning upon 
Km&foIloweVs despatched tliem quite as 
s^Bmarily. This all h applied in .the twink- 
bf in t,eye and the Goddess disappeared. 
Ja 3 §$Blmmta .witnessed all these ttncoii- 

ten he found lie was the only 

on»lef^^be quietly returned to his fields 
Hi 7 dau 1 i t ed With what he had seen and 

at tlte turn events hud taken. 

b‘*H W:r-*A . , . 

named Rahugan, who was going in 
" through the native village of 
; on his way to the retreat. of his 
fhom|he wished to learn Adhy- 
op^There : for a : short while. 

quin had to be 

ir; SiSTliree new men had 

a fourth was 










wanting. The nun who was ordered lo sc cum 
the lomih hearer fount I Jada Uhavaiu, .i 
pietmc ut pfiii'ci health siuing itllc near his 
fields. He immediately eatight hold of* Ins 
hand and took him lo tin* lain*. 1 tda IMutala 
was ordered lo carry the palautpiin wilh -the 
liner hearers aiul he cheerfully oheyetl. 
While carrying the palanquin he kept his eves 
fixed upon the path In: was Heading and 
often made short detours to avoid trampling 
upon worms which moveitlenlsgavc unpleasant 
jerks to tie; conveyance. 

The king warned Jada Hharaia, In he caveful 
hill when he repealed the jerks, the former 
got angry and upbraided him with these sar- 
castic words. “My dear fellow ! 1 am- sorry 

you are greatly fatigued having travelled such 
a long distance, and having home the weight 
of the palanquin singly. Moreover you have 
n delicate health and arc verv lean. It seems- 
you are suffering from the effects of old age, 
while your fellow bearers are stronger and 
healthier than yourself.” This taunt h:ul no 
effect (in Jada Bluirutu, who without reply, 
continued the journey but walkul in the 
same manner as before. The king could-bem 
wilh this insult no longer and broke forth 
into a torrent of abuse. ‘‘Sirrah ! Are you . 
dead or alive. It seems you are dead though 
you breathe. Have you sense enough lo per- 
ceive that you are showing great disrespect to 
your king by utter disregard to his orders? 
Hid not I command you to desist from your 
strange gait ? Mind that I will teach you a 
lesson which yon will never forget in your life. 

That ah me will bring you to your senses.” 

• * 

'l'he idiot wild was never known to speak 
calmly gave the king an answer which 
startled him by its depth of ivisdom and 
penetration. Jada Hlianita smiled a little 
and said: “0 king ! what yon say is perfectly 
true. . You address me as the carrier of the 
conveyance and yourself as the** carried. Will 
you please say what you mean by ‘yon’ and T. 
If you know who the T is ill me, then you 
will admit that it is not ‘F which is carrying 
the conveyance. It therefore does not, as 
you just said, feel any fatigue. It is neither 
healthy nor the contrary. It is neither lean, 
nor old, nor affected by stekneft*. It is not 
therefore subject to v pleasure or jwitn, iiapph 
ness or misery, and does neither deep nor 
eat In the same way the- Being who is your 
Self is " neither carried: 'nor ‘ does it feel the 
inconvenience of which you ; comj>lai i i . You 
-may ask me what then does :thi* phenomenal 
world mean*, with visible objects like you and 
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m<\ Von ami 1 a tv but a delusion caused l»y 

association <>t Sell with m.itt»Tllvmngh )gno- 

lilticc. ll i*> ignorant**; which makes d 

imagine that : .t Iccls pleasure aiul pain, &e. 

Y< >u truly saic, 1 was dead though alive, Kwi«y 

liiiiuan being like/ myself while not freed' 

from ego is- subject to change and is tints 

dying every moment though seemingly alive. 

You emphasised upon the relations between 

vou and me as that of a lord to his vassal. 

¥ 

Do you think it is permanent? Can it not 
he reversed by circumstances ? Why do you 
then pride on a position which is unreal? If 
you understand that it is only through- illu- 
sion the one veal Entity reflected in various 
forms in tl» is phenomenal world appears as 
many under various relations, master and 
servant, rich- and poor, male and female, 
fat and lean, animate and inanimate, 
man and animal and so forth, you would 
not have talked - of any difference exist- 
ing between you and me. How ver as I do 
not attach any importance to the world, I will 
not say any tiling more. 1 am willing to 
acknowledge yon as my king and carry your 
conveyance. Hut as regards your threat of 
teaching me a lesson and bringing me to my 
senses, I am past all that Persons like me 



who are deaf anti dumb and idiotic to the 

w odd arc impervious to persecutions. You 
cannoi turn me from my spiritual life t 
and make me revei t to the. worldly. Even if l 
am an idiot in the sense you take me, 1 am 

still incorrigible by any punishment you 
may inflict upon me. for an idiot lias po 
intelligence to realize tire object of a punish- 
ment/* 

This pregnant speech opened the eyes of the 
king and he perceived that the person who 
was addressing him was i\ true Mahatmnn 
whom he had out of sheer Ijolly employed as a 
carrier. He at once fell at his feet and not 
only asked forgiveness but also besought him 

to instruct him in the mysteries of Adhyatma 
Vitiya of which he seemed a master, Jada 
Hharatn seeing that Rahugan was an earnest 
Jijnasu (enquirer after truth), propounded to 
the king the real nature of tire Self and its 
various sheaths, the cause of the- transmigra- 
tion of sbuls, and how one can free oneself 
from them And obtain emancipation. This 
discourse is too long to-be reproduced here 
and we.therefore conclude this sketch, referring 
the enquiring reader to chapters io — 13 of 
the 5th Skandlm ofSrimad Bhagvat. 

Recluse. 



CORRESPONDENCE 



TWO PHIZES 



To the Editor, Prabuddha Bharata. 

Sir, 

1 request the favour of your kindly 
publishing the following communication 
in your widely circulated journal. 

The ’question of caste is„ much exer- 
cising the minds of the educated public 
alfover India at present, and it may be 
interesting to ascertain the trend of public 
opinion-on-i he-subject. LthereforeofTer 
two prizes^:* Rs. 100 each for the two best 
essays on Caste, one for and another 
against, it. The essays may be written in 
English or Bengali. They should treat the 
subject from various standpoints, such as 
social, moral, religious, political, physical, 
economical, &c. They are also expected 
toiiefend or attack it by the authority of 
tl)&. Hindu scriptures, from the Vedas 
dbwn to the Bur anas, - .Writers in support 



of Caste, should they think that Caste as 
it now obtains in the Hindu society' can-.. 

' . % ^ « .if 

not be supported in to to. are ex per ted to 
indicate the lines on which it c.m-yfcte 
remodelled and the ways and .means that 
can be adopted for: the purpose. V/ritjS^ 
who are against Caste, should similarly 
indicate as to how t he Hindu* so duty may 
get on without it,* : without iht the same 
time renouncing the national religion ; 
they should also show that Hmdtnsm 
without Caste will involve no anomaly. 
Approved : essays’ or their translations 
will be published in the 1 Hindu Patrikk 
and Brahmachann, the former a Bengali 
and the latter ah 'English monthly mfga- 
ztne published from Jessbre/ Intending 
competitors are requested to send i n their 
essays to the undersigned on or before 
the 31st December, 1901, 
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Si it. 



1 *>(*, 



No reward, however, diail lx* awarded 

unless the b< st osmivs are declared 1 >\* 

• * 

the judges, who'wili be appointed t<> ex- 
amine the essi\*s and whose names will* 
be anon need hereafter, as north v of the 

40 



prizes offered. 

jadunalit Mo/omndar, M. A . i’ l ... 

• p 

Editor. Hindu Patrika N; Ura'nn.uh win. 

Jessorc. Bengal. 



NEWS AND NOTES 



BEKS are said to suck over 3. 000.000 
flowers to trathcr 1 11>. of honev. 



THE total cost of the British expe- 
dition to China amounts to ,£4.350,000 
sterling, exclusive of the Naval expendi- 
ture. 



IN the last c ompetitive examination of 

the Indian Medical Service, 27 candidates 

* • • 

have been successful of whom only one 
Mr. S. M. Bose, is a native of India, 



MALTA fever was quite unknown in 

0 

India a few years ago but six cases have 
occurred in S tula during the present 
season. In th;: latest instance a child of 
four has been attacked. 



A SLIGHT shock of earthquake was felt 

hert at about 12-23 noon, Wednesday, 
the 4th instant. The rumbling sound 



* 



preced 



southerly 



THE mange id is a little weather pro- 
phet If the cay is going to be fine the 
fiowtttopena a joutfive or six o’clock in 
the flloaiirig ; but if wet weather is in 
store the mangold does not open at all. 



M f m Andri w Carnegie has handed 
the Treasury i 5 poo for the stamps neccs* 



sary to make his deed of gift to the 
Scottish Universities a legal document. 
This is the largest amount ever paid' as 

r> 1 

stamp duty. 



Miniature Bibles are worn as watch- 
charms in Russia, They are- each one 
inch long, threefourths of an inch wide, 

0 

and three-eighths of an inch thick, and 
contain the first five books of* the Old 
Testament. The text is in Hebrew, and 
can be read with the aid of a magnifying 
glass. 



There is a projxisal to hold the 1902 
Session of the Indian National Congress 
in London. Dr. Sarat Mullick, the well 
known Bengali physician, now in charge 

s 

of the National Hospital, Soho Square, 
London, comes out to urge this proposal 
at the Calcutta meeting of the Congress 
next cold weather. 



The Educational Conference at . mla, 
according to the latest information A to 
consist only of Vice-Chancellors and 
Directors of Public Instruction. Dr. Miller 
is, we believe, the only non-official on the 
Conference, but he is a university official. 
The general public are wholly un- 
represented ; not a single native is a 

member. 
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XKWS AN 0 NOTTS 




\\ ) :ni? *^l;i<] U> learn that. during the 
last month Mr. Bubu Lai. a Vaisltva of 

Agra. left Tor Ja >an lo study mechanics. 
He has boon sunt L>v the Y'aishva Malm 

Sabha. 1 wo Punjabi students are return- 

M 

ing in the next mouth. We are also glad 

%> 

.to learn that Mr. Chatterji. of Calcutta, 
"ho had learnt pencil making in Japan, 
has found a painter in the Punjab and 

we hope soon to have a Pencil Factorv 

^ * ¥ 

in working order. 

o 



Ox Monday, 2 <> August last, Sir Vikar- 
ul-utnra was relieved of the ministerial 
folio of the Hyderabad State ; the choice 
of Mis Highness the Nizam for the suc- 
cessor has fallen on Maharaja Kishcn 
Prasad Bahadur, Pcshkar and War Minis- 
ter. The Maharaja is grandson of the 
celebrated Minister of Hyderabad, Raja 
Chandu Lai, is a young man of the age 
of the Nizam, of highlv cultivated tastes 
and sound education. 



A R KM ARK A HI. K fact is that onlv two 
members of Mr.McKinlcv's present cabinet 
received a University education^ No one 

4 

inherited wealth. * The Secretary of the 
Treasury began life as a bank clerk, the 
Secretary of. War as a schoolmaster, the 
Postmaster-General as a compositor, the 
Sec ret a* v of the. Navy as a\^ch 3 re-boy" 

♦lli . ' . . . 

on a fflfrin, the Secretary of Agriculture 
as a ploughman* and the Secretary of the 
ITrtenoT'a-ra^alC' man r; 



* • 4 

Rl'SSfA has designed and constructed 

v •* 

a gigantic ice breaker, the Yentiak, to 
fight th^ic£arbt nul the North Pole. She 

•V 1 - ! ■ vt'iijS'gtwfSS- '-Vr li'f.. * ' . 

left oi^llfer^^ge.sorne weeks ago and. 
1 1 a vc a! i$?ady£t^i died ; the n eigh bou rh oocl 

£ .V 1 r t • A-y’-v.*- ■ ' - >'■ 



n 



f Novli 




.k r . .d* : 



ped 



A. i 



with better equipment, is in course of 

preparation. Dr. Nansen and the Duke 
of Abruz/.t, two intrepid and experienced 
explorers, have together undertaken to 
start on a fresh voyage of discovery to- 
wards the North Pole. 



Amonc the- wills recently proved is 
that of Miss Eliza Warrington, of the Bel- 
vedere, Malvern Wells. Her fortune 
amounted to .£82,034. The first thousand 
pounds she disposed of thus ; — “One 
thousand pounds to the Lord Mayor of 
London on trust to pay the same into 
the Indian Famine FuoH and if there 
shall be no such fund in existence' at her 
decease, then on trust to be held and 
invested by the Lord Mayor and his 
successors until another Indian Famine 
Fund shall be opened, and thereupon 
such grant and its accumulations shall be 
paid to such fund.” 



Till-: Bombay Legislative Council has 
passed the Land Revenue BflL The 

Mahratta says that the proceedings of the 

• # 

second reading of the Bill lasted for two 
sittings of five hours each. Most of the 

» 9 » • 

elected members spoke on theBilland all 
of them voted against it The proposal 
for a second reading of the.BilPihade by 
the Hon. Mr. Moiiteath^lvaSim^'by an 
amendment by the Hon. Mr, MSfiita who 

suggested that the Bill; 

• • ^ * • 

back to the Executiv* 







• • 



• 1 • 




Court 



cers of .Government, theA 
Judges and public ^bodies; who; may 1 












asked to give their opinions IJwithjn six 

* > ■<{? ... 

mbnths, and then to 



1 t » » .. *w 






who should make a fr«l®re^rtTon the 



«■ 



<•* t 



» » V. 



Bill within two: months" from preference 

.. ... ; .. • 

to them. The speeches on JtHe| amend- 
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Si i i 



\ r>s 



■ 

tnent, which included speeches by some 

of the principal exponents of Government 
opinion, wen directly and es^on*. tally 

criticism of the merits of the lull. And' 

% 

when, after a debate of nearly i i hours 
the votes were taken, it was found that 
thirteen members voted against the 
amendment and nine voted for it. These 
nine were Me srs Mehta, Ibrahim Raiiim- 
tulla, Pareki . Kharc, Moses, Gokhale, 
Sri Bhalchaivira Krishna and the Chief 
of Ichalkarai ;i aecl Mir of Talpur. When 
the result of he noil was declared Messrs 



Mehta, Gokh do, Parekh, Kharc and Sir 
Bhalchandra respectfully retired fiopt the 
hall with the President’s permission, as 
the principle of the Bill being passed by 
a majority they did' noLlike to take any 
part in the further proceedings. 



T « Y T” * •> 
nhA 



• n 



4 outdoor, and 6 indoor 
patients in -.he Kankhal Sevashrama 
during; August, Of the former, 12 were 
Sadhus and the "rest, others.- Of the 
latter, (all Sadhus), one was an outdoor 
patient for a ;hne. but as he dicl not get 
better, he wa . admitted to the Ashrama.- 
and cured ; f o:r are stib under treatment 
and the other cured, Of the outdoor 
patients 5 lc ’oefore complete cine, 4 arc 
still under treatment and the rest were 
currsd. 
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1 )u. S ri:i of the Indian l-Y.in aiin.i 
l Vpartment, has aimed in England 
IV. mi fhuw-c Vurkesian. where he ha^ 



made manv valuable archa-olo gLnl ibid.-, 

^ 1 ' 

dating back 1 Soo or 1900 years, ml 

• % 

ancient manuscripts in Sanskrit, Chinese, 
ami an unknown language of Indian ex- 

iN % ^ 

iraction. IhuUlhist pictures, and numer- 
ous si lie. Ci > sculptures of undoubtedly' 

* 

Indian si vie are amongst the inicreshing 

• 1 ▼ 

colleclioii. The dbcoverics, which urrr 
made in the region of Khotan, for the 

e> 1 , 



most pari, give striking confirmal ion of 
the old tradition that the Khotan terri- 
tory hail been conquered and colonised 
bv immigrants from the North-Western 

* \ o 

Punjab. It is probable that the greater 

portion of the collection will find its wax- 

% 

to the British Museum, where Dr. Stein 

% 

is at present engaged in the work of ar- 
ranging them, while the remainder will go 
to the museums at Calcutta and Lahore. 



Swam 1 A iuikdananha, who arrived 
here on Monday from Now York,. was 
the guest of honor at a reception given 
hot evening at the residence of ))r. M. 

v> 

!i. Logan. 

% J 



The Swami is a dignified intellect ual- 
Loking East Indian. Me is dark -hair, 
eyes and complexion suggesting a hand- 
somely chiseled piece of bron.-.c. He 
speaks English fluently, and l\is thoughts, 
as he givesAhcm. utterance, are so framed 
as to form an axiom. Sentence after sen- 
tence being epigrammatic. ‘’Everything 
comes in time ; exercise patience.” was 
the philosophical way lie replied last even- 
ing to an apologctical request to submit 

% 

to a somewhat trying Occidental custom. 
The Vedanta. Society was well repre ciHed 
at Abe reception, and in its menu - • the 
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Suami had • - ; \ r Western disci pi os, will- 

A 

iiv*' to cherish even - thought out 'if India 
1 ’ # ' » 

which fell from his lips. 

]’he Veda.ita Socictv was organized 

r i J 

here about a vear ao)b\' Swami Vivcka- 



nanda. Then came Swami Turivananda, 



who gave some lectures and lessons, and 
then established the retreat at Mount 
Hamilton, tlu Shanti A shram a Retreat, 

where the disciples of the Su'amis go 
rcgirkuiv for rest and studw 

O «/ * 

Dr, Logan's home last evening was 

r» • » 

bright with flowers, especially the supper- 
rooinon the lower floor, which, under regu- 
lar circumstances, is used for the Thurs- 
day evening assemblies of the Vedanta 
Society. Here, before the dinner, Dr. 
Logan formally welcomed the Swami to 
the city, and the East Indian responded. 

The reception committee, which ar- 
ranged the pleasant evening, consisted of 
Dr. Logan, president of the Vedanta So- 
ciety ; C. E. Peterson, vice president ; 
A. S. Wollberg, secretary ; Mrs. A. S. 
Wollbcrg, Mrs. C. E. Peterson and Mrs. 
Plum of Oakland. Assisting the com- 

i 

mittec were Miss Beckham, Mrs. F. Hood 

• • 

and Miss Lutz. — San Francisco Chronicle , 
August /, ipor. 



EDUCATION addresses itself to the moral 

faculties ; instruction to the intellectual. 

* 

The first devel >ps in man the knowledge 
of his dutiesgd hc_sec.ond ..givcs_him_thc 

capacity of achieving them. Without 

* * ■ 

instruction, education would be too often 
inefficient; without; education, instruc- 
tion lever deprived of its fulcrum. 

— Mazzini. 




a world 



m i s c ry?;an dfigno ranee, 



which is full of 
and the plain duty 




of each of us is to make the little corner 
lie can influence somewhat less miser- 
able and less ignorant than it was before 

he entered it. To do this effectually it 

is necessary to be possessed of only two 

beliefs: The first that the order of nature 

is ascertainable bv our faculties to an 

extent that is practically unlimited ; the 

second that our volition counts for some- 

* • 

tiling in the course of events . — Hu x icy 



That which others do for us but en- 
courages our own weakness. Neither 
spiritual, mental nor physical strength can 
be ours bv the exertions that others 

W 

make. Enduring happiness comes fronT 

earning our possessions ; it cannot come 

% ' 

by gift . All life evolves from within the 

• • » 

entity. Gifts from the outside" can, after 

... • • .*• i l -*-. *- t* 

all,' only be dead, things, like clothes, 
money and other property. The “King- 

i a • , • 

• * % . #/ 

dom of Heaven within you’- can . only 

• * 

come by self-growth,— L, A^Md/lor}\ 



MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

Do not look for wrong and evil 
You will find them if you do ; 

As you measure for your neighbor, 

He will measure back to you. 

A 

Look for goodness * look for gladness ; 

You will meet them alUthe .while.. 

If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass you meet a 9mile. 

— Alice Ca/y, 



As progress: is made ii\ spiritual unfi ld- 
ment, certain changes in the'jnoral state 
and character will certainly fclhuv. 

Selfishness stands prominent in the dark 
background of the life .of' the.undeveloped 
soul, but as the true light shine* forth 
upon the darkness/ and The soul awakens 
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to a consciou: ness of better things, and 
the heart throbs with a new energy, and 

the growing life pulsates through the 
* 

whole being, the chilly frosts of selfish- 

* 

ness begin to melt away. — J . If. Lucas. 



tow WE LICAllN'. 

(!ront tjntlis lire <• refill v won : nor fnimil hv ehiiinv. 

r • r 0 

Nor wnfteri on the breath of Kiimmer tlroum ; 

Rat gm«j>ei1 fn the j*rci\t stru^le of t in: soul. 

Hard buffetinv with adverse win. I and stream. 

Not hi tlie genera: mart, ’mid corn and wine ; 

Not in the merchandise of goid and vom- : 

Not in the .word’s gay hull of midnight mirth ; 

Not hiikl the blaxe of regal diadems. 

Wrung from the troubled spirit, in iianl hours 
Of wcnkiiww. mtitude, percluutcn of |»uiu. 

Truth springs, l ike harvest from the well-ploughed field. 
Andtiie *ouI feels it has not wept in vain. 

— Ilcr/tld of the (i olden Ayr. 

THE most radical and far-reaching 
disclosure of he evolutionary philosophy 
itf*that of the unity of Law and Life and 
Truth, It is the revelation and con- 
vincing proof that there is not a dualism 
irt the universe — that there is not two 
verities; one of the Divine and one of the 
human ; that there are not two moralities, 

i \ ' . 

the one of.l eaven, the other of earth — 
but^that all 1 iw is otic, all life is one, all 
Trttfh is one. It is almost bewildering 
totfcink. of the effect of such a revelation 
upon 5 tt our thinking. It has already, 
beei the solvent of many ancient stipcr- 

HtidSBUs^and it will be the solvent of man)- 

♦ 

moxe. — Rev. Win. T. Brown. 



The New World is also a world of 
herg&deas and faiths. The number of 
the^dOctrihea! and ‘systems’ that crop up 
m rteyejy veair, is like that of its period- 



■ v w* | ■ \ 

ical publications, legion. ‘Koiv-namly 
is one curious instance. It was huindcd 

# 

in 1870 bv ’Koi'csh' (Or. C’vrus U.Tced . 

* • ' M 

in Chicago. It teaches anmiw other 

r> # 1 

things. Cellular Cn-mneonv,- Alchcmv, 

o »' / ' 

l heolog\’, l mniorlalit v in the flc-.h, bsv- 



choloi 



:v. 



Communism' and Socialism. 



“ rile earth is a stationary concav r cell, 
about hooo miles in diameter, with people, 
sun, moon, planets and stars in the inside, 
the whole constituting the onlv phvsieal 

<+ I * 

universe in existence. It is an alchcmico- 

# 

4 

organic structure, a gigantic electro- 



magnetic batterv. The universe is eter- 
T * 

mil. We l Nhabit the earth”. “-Chemistry 

• • 

is false, alchemy is true”. “Matter is 
destructible”. “God is bitine, with a 
trinity of specific attributes.” “The divine 
seed was sown 1900 years ago. die first 

v 

fruit is another Messianic personality. 
The Messiah is now in the world, declar- 
ing the scientific gospel”. “Reincarnation 
and resurrection are identical.” “Spiritual 
domain is mental, and is in the natural 
humanity,' — not in the sky.” “God is the 
highest product of the universe, the apex 
of humanity. Absorption into Nirvana 
is entrance into eternal life — in the in- 
terior spheres of humanity*’. “Koresh was 
the first in modern times to announce 
the possibility of overcoming death in 
the natural world, in the flesh.” “The 
central order of the Koreshan Unity is 
celibate and communistic”. “There is 
no conflict between Hible and genuine 
science”. “The true form of government 
is the divine imperialism of church and 

state”. Victoria Gratia is the Ikc-emi- 

* ) . 

nent of the Koreshan Unity :wd the 
Flaming Sword ($ 1, a year, 3 1 A — 3 1 7 
Englewood Ave. Chicago, IT, is its 
week l v organ. 




